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? The nation’s big-dty mayors, who 
were President Clinton’s most ar- 
dent allies in last summer’s success- 
ful fight to enact a $30 billion anti- 
crime law, are angry over the deter- 
mination of the new Republican-led 
Congress to scrap the legislation be- 
fore they have a chance to use it in 
the war against crime. 

Interviews with numerous mayors 
and chiefs of police indicate they think 
the House Republicans’ seven-part 
“Taking Back Our Streets* Act — one 
Of the planks of the GOP “Contract 
With America* — would not be as ef- 
fective as the 1994 bill in combating 
such urban ills as street crime, drug 
trafficking and juvenile delinquency. 
They say the GOP proposals, which 
the full House plans to vote on next 
week, rely too much on tough law en- 
forcement measures and not ennng h 
pn prevention programs. 

“During the fighting over last 
year’s bill, you heard a lot of talk from 
the opponents about how when they 
call 911, they don’t want the phone 
answered by a social worker * said 
Paul Helmke, Republican mayor of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. “In my city, folks 


would prefer a situation where they 
didn’t have to call 911 in the first 
place* 

However, Helmke acknowledges 
he has not had much success in get- 


that premise. And his colleagues in 
other city halls are mostly Democrats 
with even less influence on the new 
lineup in Congress. That leaves them 
uncertain about how to limit the dam- 
age they fear will result from a whole- 
sale dismembering of last year's legis- 
lation. 

Some believe they should align 
themselves with Clinton, who has 
vowed an all-out effort to preserve 
the legislation’s principal features. 
But others, noting the new political 
realities on Capitol Hill, say the most 
realistic course is to choose between 
competing Republican anti-crime pro- 
posals in the House and Senate and 
throw their backing to the one that of- 
fers the best break to cities. 

“We are like salmon swimming up- 
stream,” said J. Thomas Cochran, ex- 
ecutive director of the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 

The mayors and their police chiefs 
are particularly concerned about 
three law-enforcement issues: main- 
taining the ban on 19 types of semiau- 


tomatic assault-style weapons, get- 
ting more police officers on neighbor- 
hood streets and providing money for 
prevention programs such as athletics 
that help to divert inner-city youth 
from criminal activity. 

Virtually every major city police 
department vehemently opposes lift- 
ing the assault-weapons ban, and 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich (R- 
Ga.) headed off a potential confronta- 
tion by deferring its consideration un- 
til May. But regardless of what hap- 
pens in the House, sources say the 
Senate is unlikely to go along with 
ending the ban. 

As to the mayors’ two other priori- 
ties, the 1994 bill established a Com- 
munity Oriented Policing Services 
(COPS) program to hire and train 

100.000 police officers over five 
years, and Congress appropriated 
$1.3 billion to cover recruiting 

20.000 officers a year for three 
years. 

The legislation also authorized 
$5.5 billion in local grants for recre- 
ation, education, anti-gang and other 
programs to steer youth away from 
crime. Most Republicans derided 
these as “pork” and, in what became a 
derisive catch-all phrase for preven- 
tion activities, “midnight basketball.” 



“What many in Congress refuse to 
understand is that the police chiefs 
and their departments are even more 
vehement than the mayors in their 
desire for prevention programs,” said 
Jerry Abramson, Democratic mayor 
of Louisville, Ky. “Again and again, I 
have heard chiefs tell congressmen 
that the police would infinitely prefer 
to work with 6-year-olds in a gym or 
church rather than wait 10 years and 
have to fight them in an alley.” 

The mayors are frustrated that 
their arguments have not gotten a 
hearing and some have questioned 
whether Gingrich and his GOP lead- 
ers can be trusted. 

Detroit Mayor Dennis W. Archer 
(D) recalled that at the mayors’ con- 
ference two weeks ago, Gingrich as- 
sured him city leaders would be con- 
sulted about changing the law. “I am 
waiting for Speaker Gingrich to keep 
his commitment ” Archer said. “They 
have deprived us of the opportunity to 
be heard. They act as if by osmosis 
they know better what needs to be 
done in Detroit or New York than 
those who live there. If they listened, 
they might learn that it’s less expen- 
sive, in Michigan for example, to do 
things that keep someone out of pris- 
on than to pay the $30,000-a-year. 


per capita cost of keeping that person 
in a prison cell.” 

The legislation in the House would 
eliminate COPS and the money ear- 
marked for prevention programs. In 
their place, Rep. Bill McCollum (R- 
Fla.), the bill’s chief sponsor, has of- 
fered something Denver Mayor Wel- 
lington E. Webb characterized as “es- 
pecially seductive and potentially - 
addictive to every mayor in the Unit- 
ed States.” 

McCollum’s bill would set up a $10 
billion block grant that would bypass 
states and go directly to the cities, 
which would be relatively free to de- 
cide how they want to use the money. 
By contrast, in the Senate, Judiciary 
Committee Chairman Orrin G. Hatch 
(R-Utah) is pushing a revision of the 
crime bill that would give block 
grants to states, which would decide 
how to parcel them out to municipali- 
ties. 

To mayors, the McCollum bill 
clearly is preferable. And while the 
McCollum bill would give cities $2.5 
billion to $3 billion less over five 
years than envisioned by the 1994 
law, they would have flexibility to hire 
police, invest in prevention, buy new 
equipment or do what they feel fits 
their law enforcement needs. 


For that reason, many mayors re- 
luctantly are concluding McCollum’s 
proposal is likely to be the best deal 
they can get. They argue that instead 
of wasting ammunition on a futile ef- 
fort to save last year’s bill, they should 
concentrate on trying to ensure that 
whatever legislation does emerge is 
more reflective of McCollum than 
Hatch. Not everyone agrees. Louis- 
ville’s Abramson says, “My bottom 
line is that we should stick with the 
system we agreed on last year and 
give it a chance to work.” 

Still, as Cochran of the mayors con- 
ference noted, his members do not 
have a lot of options. “If the confer- 
ence . . . were to examine the McCol- 
lum bill and put it to a vote, my gut 
feeling is they would support it,” he 
said. 

Fort Wayne’s Helmke probably 
summed up the feelings of a majority 
of his colleagues when he said, “From 
the standpoint of those who have to 
maintain law and order in the cities, 
McCollum clearly is preferable to 
Hatch. But the '94 bill clearly is pref- 
erable to McCollum. I think we should 
fight as much as possible to ensure 
that at least some of the things we 
liked last year are preserved in what- 
ever new law emerges.” 



